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is that the rate of turnover was accelerated. Thus the actual
numbers of animals form no true basis of comparison for pro-
ductive purposes even in the same country at different times,
and still less between one country and another. The probability
is that the io-|- million cattle in Rio Grande do Sul produce much
less beef than that obtained from a smaller number in Uruguay,
which possesses the great advantage of having large areas of
succulent pastures. Nevertheless, Brazil changed from a meat-
importing country in the period prior to the first Great War to
a meat-exporting country after 1915. Whereas the excess of
imports of meat of all kinds into Brazil amounted to about
35,000 tons in 1910, the average net exports for the three years
ending 1939 were over 230,000 tons. To this advance two areas
in particular have contributed, namely, Sao Paulo with the
adjoining states in Eastern Brazil, and Rio Grande do Sul. The
generally mediocre cattle of Brazil are more suitable for canned
meat than for frozen beef, which has been losing to the former
in- exports.

Stock-rearing is of secondary importance in Parana and Santa
Catharina, where the industry has not yet come into touch with
modern developments. In Eastern Paraguay, although it is
one of the leading industries, it is still in a backward condition.
The sub-tropical and tropical lowlands of that country do not
appear to be \vell suited to cattle, and still less to sheep. Both
classes of animals are of a very indifferent quality, and are liable
to be attacked by various diseases. Attempts were made a few
years ago to start freezing works in Paraguay, one near Asuncion
and another to the north, but both have been since closed. The
surplus animals are hardly fit for the frozen meat trade, and will
now be sent, as they were before, either to the local salt beef and
meat extract factories or down the Parana to the great markets
for such classes of stock on the lower Uruguay.

Brazil is one of the most important pig-rearing countries of
the world. According to official estimate there were in 1937
over 16 million pigs in the country, over a quarter of which were
in the three southern states, and over a fifth in Rio Grande do
Sul alone. As in the United States, maize is widely used in
Brazil as feed and fattening material for the pigs kept, and there
is accordingly the same tendency to specialize in the lard-producing
type. In spite of the great number of pigs in Brazil, very little
pig-meat is available for export. Large quantities of lard were,
it is true, sent to Europe from 1918 to 1921, but this trade has
since declined to quite small proportions.

The cultivation of crops is a most important industry in
Southern Uruguay, in the more settled parts of Paraguay, and in